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LITTERA INSCRIPTA 
MANET 
By CLARENCE A. ForsBes 
The Ohio State University 


(Note: This paper was prepared at 
the suggestion of the Committee on 
the Diffusion of Philological Knowl- 
edge of the American Philological As- 
sociation. ) 


M* TITLE, “Littera  Inscripta 
Manet,” intends to signify that 
my topic is the Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions of antiquity. Also, being in 
the form of a declaratory statement, 
the title seems to assert and does as- 
sert that inscriptions are a remarkably 
durable record, surviving directly and 
without any intermediary from an- 
cient times. 

An ancient inscription is a word, 
or almost always a group of words, 
cut in stone, terra cotta, bronze, or 
other durable material, to serve as a 
record for contemporaries and pos- 
terity. Marble was so plentiful and 
cheap, particularly in Greece, that it 
served as the customary vehicle of 
epigraphical records. Thus it has been 
common usage for centuries to con- 
sider “marbles” as a synonym for in- 
scriptions. 

The Greeks and Romans had a per- 
fect passion for making inscriptions. 
We understand this when we remem- 
ber that the ancients lacked that 
abundant paper and the art of print- 
ing which facilitate for us the publi- 
cation of facts and records. Writing 
with a chisel is slow work, but the 
results are impressive and often hand- 
some. Thus our ancient brethren 
were ready at the drop of a hat to 
whip out a chisel and go to cutting. 
There were plenty of professional 
chiselers, all of them in great favor 
and none unemployed. 

While many classical teachers are 
vaguely aware that the ancients were 
confirmed chiselers, few have any true 
notion of the enormous number of 
surviving inscriptions. This vague- 
ness plagued even the founder of 
modern systematic epigraphy, August 
Boeckh. When Boeckh in 1815 pro- 
posed to the Berlin Academy the col- 
lection and publication of a corpus of 
Greek inscriptions, he thought he 
might find 6000 and publish them 
within four years in one large volume. 
Actually the task took sixty-two years 
and four folio volumes, containing 
10,000 inscriptions. But the many 
“digs” and explorations in classical 
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lands during the nineteenth century 
turned up additional inscriptions so 
fast that Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum was outdated even 


SOLILOQUY 


By SascHa CHARLES 
Yeshiva University 


Nihil mihi magis placet 
Quam discipulus qui tacet, 
Cum demonstro lectionem 
Ad studentium rationem. 
Talis puer aut puella, 
Sedens placide in sella 
Studiose et libenter 
Pensum faciens diligenter, 
Est magnopere laudandus 
Et praecipue amandus. 


Sed discipulus garrulus 

Cui inest pudor nullus, 

Qui non animum attendit 
Neque pensum comprehendit— 
Debet vel vituperari, 

Quia tales sunt barbari. 


Sic debetis meminisse, 

Si non vultis me odisse 
Vestros vultus—vos’ debere 
Semper in schola silere. 


before it was finished. In 1931 Pro- 
fessor Tod of Oxford, dean of Greek 
epigraphers in the English-speaking 
world, estimated that we have 75,000 
Greek inscriptions. The end is not in 
sight. And the known Latin inscrip- 
tions are more than twice as numer- 
ous: about 160,000. 

Inscriptions were early recognized 
as a source of historical data, for we 
find that both Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides used them. There were ancient 
scholars who copied and collected in- 
scriptions into books, although these 
books are now lost, they are known 
in a slight measure by citations and 
fragments. The Renaissance, with its 
general zeal for classical studies, quick- 
ened scholarly interest in epigraphical 
records; and in the first half of the 
fifteenth century the merchant dilet- 
tante Cyriac of Ancona, with the 
watchword, “I go to awake the dead,” 
traveled so widely and copied inscrip- 
tions so enthusiastically that he is now 
venerated as the father of modern 
epigraphy. 


The solidly scientific study of both 
Greek and Latin inscriptions was 
founded in the nineteenth century. 
Besides systematic publication, inaug- 
urated by Boeckh in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Graecarum, much pro- 
gress was made in the methodology 
of studying and interpreting the in- 
scriptions, Philippe Le Bas, working 
in the Peloponnesus from 1831 to 
1838, made the first systematic and 
proper use of squeezes. A squeeze is 
a facsimile of an inscription, made by 
squeezing a large sheet of special pa- 
per over the whole surface and into 
the incised letters. As photography 
has progressed, it has been realized 
that photographs of the inscriptions 
are an almost indispensable supple- 
ment to the squeezes. So the rule of 
epigraphers is: first clean the inscrip- 
tion, then copy it, then sketch it, then 
shoot it, then squeeze it. The largest 
collection of squeezes of Greek in- 
scriptions is lodged with the Berlin 
Academy, sponsor of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Graecarum and its suc- 
cessor, the Inscriptiones Graecae. For 
the Athenian inscriptions there are 
also fairly complete collections of 
squeezes at Oxford University and at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton. The latest wrinkle in 
squeezes, if these terms be not am- 
biguous, is to impregnate them with 
a liquid plastic which hardens and 
makes the squeezes durable for 
crowded storage or repeated hand- 
ling. 

For the last century Latin epi- 
graphy has been a sure, definite, sci- 
entific, exact study. The numerous 
formulas and abbreviations employed 
by the Roman stonecutters and ‘en- 
gravers are highly standardized and 
unvarying, and seldom leave room 
for conjecture or dispute. Those who 
glory in their powers of conjecture, 
divination, and imagination should 
turn themselves loose on early religion 
and prehistoric archaeology, but keep 
away from Latin inscriptions. 

Even though the laws of Latin epi- 
graphical method were clearly under- 
stood, the task of gathering the Latin 
inscriptions into a single corpus was 
calculated to daunt anybody except 
the Hercules of modern classical 
scholarship, Theodor Mommsen. 
Spurred by his Italian master in epi- 
graphy, Borghesi, Mommsen enlisted 
the support of the Berlin Academy 
and plunged indomitably into the task. 
Distinguished scholars of Italy, France, 
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and Germany came to his aid. The 
publication of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum was started in 1863, 
and Mommsen lived to see it evolve 
for forty years. Continuing to grow 
in the half-century since Mommsen’s 
death, the Corpus now fills nearly 
fifty folio volumes, and all scholars 
hope that it will never be completed. 
That is, we want more and more in- 
scriptions to be found, and we want 
them gradually to be added to the 
definitive publication, CH. 

In some aspect of the Greek or 
Latin inscriptions every student of the 
classics will find his interest engaged 
by valuable information. If you are 
interested in Caesar, you might re- 
mind yourself that some of his laws 
still survive in part on tablets of 
bronze, just as they were originally 
cut. Cicero refers to or quotes in- 
scriptions more than a dozen times; 
for example he found near Syracuse 
the forgotten tomb of Archimedes, in- 
scribed with a Greek epigram. The 
wall inscriptions or graffiti of Pom- 
peli quote Vergil thirteen times, far 
more often than any other author. 
And suppose you ask yourself how 
we can know the true Vergilian orth- 
ography, since the manuscripts of 
Vergil have been subject to copying 
and recopying, giving the scribes a 
chance to modernize the spelling. The 
answer is that we luckily have au- 
thentic knowledge of standard spell- 
ings in the Augustan Age, because 
Augustus wrote his autobiography and 
had it cut in stone and posted in Rome 
and various other cities of the Empire. 
The readers and lovers of Horace 
recall that in 1890 there were found 
in Rome fragments of a marble pillar 
recording the Ludi Saeculares of 17 
B. C.; and on one of the fragments 
were words obviously referring to 
Horace’s Carmen Saeculare: “Car- 
men composuit Q. Horatius Flaccus.” 

The student of Rome’s history 
would be ignorant indeed if he did 
not know at first hand or second hand 
the historical data derived from the 
inscriptions. All historians of Rome 
agree on the prime value of the in- 
scriptions, particularly for studying 
the political institutions of a nation 
which displayed unrivaled brilliance 
precisely in the field of politics. The 
economic history of antiquity has 
come to the fore in our twentieth cen- 
tury, and such leading economic his- 
torians as Rostovtzeff, Heichelheim, 
and Tenney Frank have found the in- 
scriptions an inexhaustible cornucopia 
of accurate, interpretable facts. 

Some of the inscriptions are amaz- 
ingly long, and must have cost a 
pretty penny. The autobiography of 
Augustus, called by Mommsen “the 


queen of inscriptions,” contains at 
least 2250 or 2500 words, by a rough 
count. The original copy, cut on 
two bronze tablets in front of the 
Julian mausoleum in Rome, was dupli- 
cated in Latin or Greek at various 
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SHE HAS WHAT IT TAKES 


(After Anacreon) 
By GarpNer Wapbe EARLE 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School 


(Note: Mr. Earle, a teacher of the 
classics, has two hobbies—translating 
Greek and Latin verse, and collecting 
rare woods. He makes salt and pepper 
shakers from exotic woods; he is listed 
with the Wood Collectors’ Society 
and the National Salt and Pepper 
Club; and he has been the subject of 
feature stories in Mechanix Illustrated 
and in the newspapers. He conducts a 
community Greek class two evenings 
a week. ) 


Nature gave the bull its horns, 

And heavy hooves to help the 
horse, 

To rabbits speed for safe escape, 

To lions teeth, with brutal force. 


To man, the peak of all her 
pains, 

She gave the greatest gift of 
brains. 


To woman—nothing of these 
tricks. 

What’s that! Who doubts that 
beauty stands 

Against the whole detailed 
collection, 

Against all weapons and demands? 





Forget your fire or steel—or duty, 
When up against that thing called 
beauty. 





o ·ↄ ¶ 





places of the Empire. The wealthy 
Asiatic Epicurean, Diogenes of Oeno- 
anda, in his old age had a whole wall 
covered with a huge inscription giv- 
ing a résumé of the physical and ethi- 
cal teachings of Epicurus,; we have 
about eighty stone fragments, some of 
them extensive, giving an idea of the 
total size of the inscription. Another 
wealthy Asiatic, Opramoas of Rhod- 
iopolis, lavishly advertised himself to 
posterity by having inscribed on his 
tomb the complete text of sixty-four 
documents relating to his public car- 
eer: twelve letters from the emperor, 
nineteen from the governor, and 
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thirty-three honorific decrees. Also 
lengthy and important are the com- 
plete law-code of the old city of 
Gortyn in Crete, containing twelve 
columns cut on the wall of a building, 
and the detailed price-fixing edict of 
the emperor Diocletian. 

The rich and omnifarious informa- 
tion available in the inscriptions has 
been insufficiently used and assimi- 
lated. Not yet have classicists learned 
to heed the emphatic words of the 
distinguished French epigraphist, 
Louis Robert: “The inscriptions ought 
to be used by all the scholars who 
deal with antiquity.” In our classical 
encyclopedia, Pauly-Wissowa, many 
articles dealing w ith public life and 
political concerns are grievously de- 
fective because the writers neglected 
important epigraphical data. Illum- 
inating as the stones are on many 
topics of private life, they are still 
more significantly helpful in further- 
ing our understanding of public life. 
This is particularly true of Athens, 
where the fact that everybody was 
interested in the government caused 
abundant records of public affairs to 
be made on stone and posted openly 
for the benefit of all the citizens. The 
amazing number of state documents 
on stone that we have inherited from 
Athens constitutes a genuine tribute 
to the genuine Athenian democracy. 
The city of Rome and its govern- 
mental outposts through the provinces 
also made copious records in bronze 
and marble. But in cities and areas 
where the inscriptions are fewer, the 
student will diligently try to squeeze 
the last drop of information from 
every squeeze. 

Inscriptions are our most trust- 
worthy records of antiquity. Con- 
fronted by the variant readings of 
manuscripts, we sometimes do not 
know what a classical author really 
wrote; and besides, many an ancient 
author, no matter what he claimed, 
did not write sine ira et studio. A 
good many papyri were written by 
semi-literate people, who perpetrated 
misspellings and perpetuated misin- 
formation. But the inscriptions were 
carefully worked out and painstaking- 
ly cut by men who realized that it was 
both expensive and difficult to erase 
a mistake. Inscriptions, being gen- 
erally made soon after the events 
which they described, gave a faithful, 
contemporary report of historical 
fact. They gave precise numbers in- 
stead of round numbers, sober state- 
ments instead of rhetorical embroid- 
ery, and exact details instead of vague 
impressions or generalizations. In the 
manner of the New York Times they 
gave the full, unabridged, authentic 
text of treaties, decrees, laws, and 
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other public documents of impor- 
tance. 

The scholarly world is taking an 
increased interest in epigraphy. In 
1938 the first international epigraphi- 
cal congress was held in Amsterdam, 
and except for the war a second such 
congress would have convened in 
Paris in 1942. In 1939 the Committee 
of the International Union of Acad- 
emies decided to create a special com- 
mission for inscriptions. Also in 1939 
Aristide Calderini founded in Milan 
the only periodical devoted exclusive- 
ly to Greek and Latin (mostly Latin ) 
epigraphy; the title of this new 
journal is Epigraphica. 

Robert Browning had his vain 
bishop of the Cinquecento order his 
epitaph to be written in Latin, “mar- 
ble’s language.” Partly in the same 
vein Heinrich Heine described Latin 
as a “lapidary language.” The terse 
and lapidary quality of Latin was 
evolved on the stones and thence 
transmitted to the writers of poetry 
and prose. The devotees of Latin 
will not neglect the stones. 

Things bygone are the only 
things that last: 
The past is stone, and 
stands forever fast. 
—Eugene Lee-Hamilton 
Saxa loquuntur. Magistri et scolares, 
ite ad saxa. 
eShees ie 
HODIERNAL LATIN 
AND FRENCH 
By Joun K. Coipy 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
NE OF the most interesting ex- 
amples of modern Latin is to be 
found in Arthur Honegger’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bacher.” The text of this 
dramatic oratorio, first performed in 
1938, is by Paul Claudel. It is partly 
French, partly Latin, the two lan- 
guages being interposed in the same 


scene. The Latin is medieval in char- 
acter, and at times Goliardic in its 
irreverent echoing of phrases from 
the Scriptures and Creeds. For ex- 
ample, in Scene IV, which bears the 
title “Jeanne Livrée aux Betas,” we 
find the following: 

Choeur. Porcus! Porcus! Roin! Roin! 
Sit Porcus praeses noster. Roin! Roin! 
Non habemus alium iudicem nisi Por- 
cum. Vivat, et semper vivat Porcus 
Porcorum! Dignus est praesidere in 
nostro praeclaro corpore! Sicut ilium 
inter spinas, ita formosus iste inter 
cucullos. Quis enim dedit nobis pata- 
tas? Ceciderunt stellae de coelo et 
factae sunt pro nobis patatae. Quis 
iudex sicut Porcus, Dominus noster? 
Ecce quam bonum et iucundum est 
habitare fratres in unum, omnes com- 
edentes patatas. Hic est Nasus inter 
nasos, diiudicans truphas et patatas. 
Sternutatio eius splendor ignis. Porcus 


porcorum. Vivat et semper vivat. 
Porcus praeses noster! Porcus por- 
corum! 


L’Appariteur. Qui sont les assesseurs? 
Choeur. Bée! Bée! Bée! Béééééééèé! 
L’Appariteur. Qui étes-vous? 
Choeur. Ego nominor Péééécééécus. 
L’Appariteur. Pecus de pecore 

Such material as this would be ex- 
tremely useful in correlating Latin 
and French in the classroom. The 
text which I have is a reprint in the 
Concert Bulletin of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the programs of 
December 30 and 31, 1949. 
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“Myth-Toons,” a sheet of cartoons 
based on classical mythology, are 
available, for club and class work. 
The price is 10¢ per sheet for 1-19 


notebooks might be more valuable if 
new words were correlated with 
others. Very soon one boy’s note- 
book was filled with cognates in 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and other lan- 
guages of which most high-school 
students have never heard, let alone 
utilized. He began to study Gaelic, 
Middle High German, and compara- 
tive linguistics on his own; and, work- 
ing with me outside of school hours, 
he sailed through the whole Greek 
grammar, four books of Xenophon, 
and many of the famous passages of 
the /liad, in something less than two 
vears. In school, he took three years 
of Latin in three semesters, and passed 
the Regents’ examination with an al- 
most perfect mark. He then took the 
Latin entrance examination at Har- 
vard, and made such a high score that 
Harvard gave him credit for five 
years of Latin! He is now a student 
at Harvard.” 
NOT-SO-GOOD STUDENTS 

Mr. Morris Rosenblum, of the Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes: 

“Patience and a sense of humor are 
the absolute requirements to remain 
sane in our school system. After I 
had demonstrated in six different ways 
how to identify and form the pluper- 
fect active tense in both English and 
Latin, and after ample drill and read- 
ing, a puzzled youngster wanted to 
know which part of is, ea, id you used 
for forming the pluperfect. In a de- 
rivation lesson, another youngster in- 
sisted that pivzeapple must come from 
paene, because (to him) it’s ‘almost an 
apple.’ ” 

MYTHOLOGY ON THE AIR 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, national 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations, writes: 

“From December 4, 1950 through 
March 5, 1951, Station WTDS-FM, 


of the Toledo Board of Education, is 
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presenting a series of programs en- 
titled ‘Hero Tales from Ancient 
Greece. Scripts were written by a 
radio writing class, and are produced 
by a radio production class. The 
programs are listed as applicable to 
grades 5-12, inclusive. Subjects in- 
clude, among others, the stories of 
Phaethon, Pandora, Midas, Theseus, 
and Hercules.” 
ETA SIGMA PHI 

Professor W. C. Korfmacher, of St. 
Louis University, Executive Secretary 
of Eta Sigma Phi, national classical 
fraternity, writes: 

“Typical of Eta Sigma Phi pro- 
grams for the academic vear is that 
of Beta Zeta C hapter. The general 
topic for the year is ‘Some Aims of 
Liberal Education.” The four meet- 
ings deal with four questions, and how 
a Greek, a Roman, and a modern 
American would answer each. The 
questions are: ‘Does liberal educa- 
tion look to character?’ ‘Does liberal 
education look to the perfecting of 
the human being?’ ‘Does liberal edu- 
cation look to man’s place in society?’ 
and ‘Does liberal education look to 
man’s place in international society?’ ” 

CLUB ACTIVITIES 

Miss Essie Hill, national chairman 
of the Committee on Latin Clubs, 
writes: 

“For thirteen years the Latin Club 
of the Defiance (Ohio) High School 
has been putting on an annual pro- 
gram for all eighth-grade students of 
the city. Playlets are usually pre- 
sented, and book marks are given to 
all guests. Last vear’s book marks 
were in the shape of a silver key, with 
the inscription ‘Clavis est Latina.’ An- 
other project of the club was the in- 
terviewing of city officials and busi- 
ness and professional men in regard to 
their opinions on the value of Latin. 
Those who supported Latin were 
asked to sign a large poster; this was 
later displayed in the high school.” 

LATIN AND GUIDANCE 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, is a 
counselor at her high school, and of- 
ten attends conferences on guidance. 
At these meetings, she makes a point 
of challenging any statement which 
might injure the classics. She sends in 
a copy of a vigorous letter which she 
wrote to one speaker who had spoken 
disparagingly of the study of Latin. 
Perhaps other teachers of the classics 
might have the opportunity of doing 
a similar service. 

On the other hand, Miss Helen S. 
MacDonald, of the Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 

“Recently I attended a School and 
College Conference. You can imagine 
my surprise when one of the panel 


members chose to champion Latin, in 
no uncertain terms. The speaker was 
Miss Mary E. Chase, Executive Vice- 
President and Director of Admissions 
of Wellesley College. She asserted 
that Latin is more illuminating to the 
study of English than English itself; 
that Latin combines linguistics with 
training in the Greco-Roman culture; 
that an appreciation of much of Eng- 
list literature is impossible without an 
appreciation of Latin; that most of 
our contemporary problems were met 
by the ancients; that Latin furthers 
clear thinking, perspective, and an un- 
derstanding of our own_ heritage. 
Wellesley College recommends (not 
requires) three years of Latin upon 
admission.” 
LATIN IN IRAQ 

Miss MacDonald continues: 

“Last year I took a ‘busman’s holi- 
day’ to teach in the American School 
for Girls in Baghdad, Iraq. In the 
school of 225 girls (all Arab-speak- 
ing), mine native teachers and three 
American teachers handled the classes. 
We three taught English and Bible. 
There is no Latin taught formally in 
Iraq. You can well imagine, therefore, 
the difficulties I met in teaching Eng- 
lish! You will not be surprised to 
learn that I taught some Latin—even 
in Iraq! Aside from that which | 
deemed necessary, the girls asked for 
more; and at their Christmas enter- 
tainment they thrilled the audience, 
themselves, and me by singing Adeste, 
Fideles in Latin.” 

4 NOTE FROM HARVARD 

Professor Sterling Dow, of Harvard 
University, writes: 

“In Harvard College, Latin is run- 
ning second only to French among the 
languages offered to meet language 
requirements by students entering col- 
lege. Other languages trail. In 1949, 
161 students satisfied the foreign lan- 
guage reading requirement for the 
Bachelor's Degree by a high mark in 
Latin in the Achievement Test of the 
College Entrance Board, as against 129 
in the previous year. In the same 
year, 232 students satisfied the require- 
ment by a high mark in French, as 
against 243 in 1948. The figures for 
1950 are not yet available.” 

ANACREON 

Professor H. C. Ladewig, of Alder- 
son-Broaddus College, Philippi, West 
Va., writes: 

“With great interest I read, on page 
1 of your October issue, Professor 
Murley’s translation of | Anacreon’s 
ode “To His Lyre.’ This song is not 
new to modern literature. A German 
version was written by Franz Bruch- 
mann, and set to music by Franz 
Schubert in 1822. It is a standard 
number in the concerts of Europe.” 


ON TEACHING THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE, AND 
OTHER MATTERS 
By Roserr F. W. Meaper 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

N RECENT months two articles 

have appeared in Tue Crassicar 
Ovrt Look anent the teaching of Latin 
forms and grammar—one by Dr. W. 
L: Care (“ The Functional Approach,” 
Vol. XXVIL, April, 1950, pp. 73-75) 
and the other by Miss Marguerite 
Pohle (“The Teaching of the Sub- 
junctive Mood,” Vol. XXVIII, Feb- 
bruary, 1950, pp. 53-55). And _ be- 
cause they both stem back to the pub- 
lication of the Report of the Classi- 
cal Investigation of 1924, | am moved 
to suggest that, in the light of trends 
and teachers’ experience during the 
past twenty-five years, perhaps we 
would better make another investi- 
gation. 

In that famous Report, which rev- 
olutionized Latin teaching and _ text- 
books, many wise suggestions were 
made regarding the content, vocabu- 
lary, and grammar of the curriculum. 
Those were the palmy days when 
most high schools expected at least 
three vears of Latin of those studying 
the subject, and when most colleges 
admitting students to major study in 
Latin automatically expected four 
vears of high-school study of the 
subject; few, indeed, even passingly 
thought of offering a beginner's 
course in Latin. But now, alas, those 
of us who teach Latin in college 
find that our beginning classes are 
small, and our majors are practically 
non-existent; indeed, the very source 
of new Latin teachers is most seriously 
threatened. If we are lucky enough 
to have a student who has had some 
previous Latin training, it is very rare 
to find that he has had more than two 
vears—and those, two years before. 
In view, then, of radically altered cir- 
cumstances, I suggest that we re-eval- 
uate our work. 

In her article, Miss Pohle discussed 
the teaching of the subjunctive. She 
evidently felt, as did the Investigators 
of 1924, that this was a very special 
bugbear. Perhaps it is, but I have 
never found it so in my teaching, 
which has ranged all the way from the 
seventh grade to the graduate school. 
As a matter of fact, I have never felt 
especially happy over the recommen- 
dation of the Classical Investigation 
(The Classical Investigation, General 
Report, Part One, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1924, p. 158) that all study 
of the subjunctive be postponed until 
the third semester. In similar man- 
ner, I have long felt that the student 
should have been introduced exten- 
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sively to the ablative absolute by the 
end of his first year. Too young for 
this, say you? Possibly; but I feel 
rather strongly that the trouble lies 
more with the teacher than with either 
the subject matter or the student. 

On pages 137 and 138 of the same 
Report, the tables of statistics show 
that the retention of all subject mat- 
ter at the end of the second semester 
ranges from 25% to 71%, roughly 
averaging 48°; that of verb forms, 
mostly subjunctive, ranges from 4% 
to 30%—and of the “vital” or es- 
sential forms, from 15% to 30%, aver- 
aging 23%. That is obviously dis- 
couraging. But, in view of the low 
average of retention of all subject 
matter (48°), that for subjunctives 
—which the student is nowadays un- 
likely to meet in his English work— 
is not discouraging (23% ). It is obvi- 
ous that there must be a great deal of 
re-teaching at the beginning of each 
year; if we manage to salvage the 
23°, that is just so much that will 
not have to be mastered the third se- 
mester. Further, if we are to get any 
sort of thorough work done in the 
two years nowadays allotted to us, 
we simply cannot waste any time in 
getting these “difficult” forms into 
the student’s mind. How are we 
to prepare the young person for Ver- 
gil (which the Report did ot recom- 
mend for the second year!), and 
which seems to be increasingly popu- 
lar just now in the third and fourth 
semesters? Or for Ovid (which is 
recommended for the fourth semes- 
ter), let alone any other author more 
complicated than Ritchie? 

The call of materialism and “prac- 
ticality” becomes ever more siren-like 
and compelling; the time in which to 
give anything more than can be im- 
parted in a general-language course 
ever shorter. Yet we cannot turn out 
poorly prepared teachers of Latin and 
have anything respectable with which 
to clothe the trembling shanks of our 
Latin courses. So again I say, let us re- 
examine the whole Latin curriculum, 
for times and circumstances have 
changed greatly in the past twenty- 
five years, and what once did nicely 
will no longer “go down.” 

Burt to return to the teaching of the 
subjunctive. It has always been my 
practice, in teaching both Latin and 
English, to emphasize principles rather 
than detailed applications of these 
principles. Once the principle has 
been thoroughly mastered, then we 
can proceed to the application. Be- 
fore any boy can begin to form a 
subjunctive tense, he must know that 
it is the subjunctive which he wants. 

This method I have found works 
nicely from the eighth grade clear 


through the senior college year. 1 
hesitate to mention it, because the 
method is so obvious. Sometimes, 
however, the obvious needs to be re- 
stated. The first thing I tell my peo- 
ple is that the subjunctive is a verb 
form which expresses wish, hesitation, 
uncertainty, contrariness-to-fact, or 
dependency of one idea upon another 
—a rather rough and sketchy defini- 
tion, I realize, which will make the 
flesh of the grammarian crawl, but 
the student grasps the idea instantly, 
be he in high school or college. Even 
the independent subjunctives can, with 
a bit of romanticizing not too foreign 
to the subject, be fitted into this 
scheme, you hesitate to order an ac- 
tion in cold blood, for example, so 
you soften it by a subjunctive. It is 
not difficult for even an inexperienced 
student to see that “If it should rain I 
would get wet ” display sa lack of cer- 
tainty that “If it rains I shall get wet” 
possesses. 

Clearly, then, if an action done or 
contemplated is a fact, or will be, in 
the fullness of time, then the mood of 
fact, the indicative, must be employed, 
similarly, a direct command requires 
the brutal imperative. But any idea 
which is of the shy and retiring sort, 
a Milquetoast concept, if you will, 
can be expressed only by the sub- 
junctive. I have yet to meet any stu- 
dent so obtuse as not to grasp the 
point, usually in a single lesson. And 
if the current and almost universal 
loss of the forms in English tends to 
confuse the issue, all we need to do 
to prove how much more exact a sub- 
junctive makes our speech is to show 
how illogical and how inexact is mod- 
ern English. (A case in point, in- 
volving the future tense, always drives 
this home—the Teutonism “I azz go- 
ing down town tomorrow.) A few 
sentences from the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible will illustrate amply 
the proper use of mood, especially 
when compared with a contemporary 
rendition. 

The teaching of the tenses is, as 
Miss Pohle has shown, a very simple 
matter. I first emphasize that once 
the initial form is found, the rest of 
the tense is utterly regular. (Contrast, 
for instance, the perfect indicative! ) 
The present subjunctive is the only 
one which really causes moderately 
intense cerebration. Here, if the stu- 
dent recalls that the first and third 
(or “odd”) conjugations exchange 
their stem-vowels, and the second and 
fourth (or “even”) ones merely add 
an a to the existing stem-vowels, no 
real difficulty will be found to exist. 
Frankly, I would rather teach the sub- 
junctive than the indicative—I get 
better and quicker results. And, as 
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Miss Pohle correctly observes, the 
mastery of the subjunctive, as of any 
other form or use from that point on, 
is merely a matter of constant reitera- 
tion and practice. 

The matter of teaching principles 
rather than individual forms or uses 
can be employed in a number of other 
instances to great advantage. I am 
frequently amazed at how much hard 
work we make for ourselves. As a 
case in point, how many of us break 
our hearts over getting students to use 
correctly (and exceedingly sparing- 
ly!) the imperfect indicative? After 
all, there are but three tenses—past, 
present, and future. Once that idea 
has sunk home, the past tense is sub- 
divided into four shadings of mean- 
ing: the imperfect (in which the ac- 
tion is repeated or long continued), 
the perfect (or aorist, in which the 
action is done only once), the pluper- 
fect (in which the action occurred 
once only, not yesterday, but the day 
before y esterday ) , and the future per- 
fect (which Fae that, when to- 
morrow comes, the action will have 
by then been completed). Quae cum 
ita sint, | teach the present and the 
future (which, of course, use the same 
stem) before starting the past tenses. 
I teach the idea, although not neces- 
sarily the form, of both the imperfect 
and the perfect at the same time. If 
they are taught separately, as every 
textbook I have ever seen teaches 
them, confusion is sure to result; and 
the imperfect, as the form first 
learned, will stick more tenaciously in 
the memory than the skill of the 
teacher can usually eradicate under a 
year. The pluperfect and future per- 
fect present no real problem. 

In similar adherence to the idea of 
teaching principles, | make clear to 
my people that, in matters of time and 
space, the accusative case is the i- 
definite and the ablative (or dative, 
in Greek and German, if any student 
is also studying one of these tongues) 
is the definite case. If you are in 
camera you're there, and there’s an 
end on’t; if you are going in cameram, 
that’s quite a different matter. One 
uses the accusative case only if one has 
reason for doing so. If any student 
has trouble sensing the logic in the 
argument, the difficulty will usually 
be found in the student’s own pro- 
cesses of logical reasoning, and not 
in the method of teaching. Which 
brings up several more legions of 
troubles with which to bedevil the 
teacher! 

And the ablative absolute, bugbear 
of teachers and students alike! There 
is very little which is really difficult 
here—at least, not enough, I feel, to 
justify putting it off until the second 
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year. Any absolute construction, as 
we all know, is merely an expression 
which is grammatically (though not 
logically) independent of the rest of 
the sentence. No one has any especial 
trouble understanding either the lan- 
guage or the logic of “The resolution 
being tabled, the meeting proceeded 
quietly.” In English, we use the nom- 
inative case for such an independent 
idea; in Greek, it is the genitive; 
Anglo-Saxon employ s the dative; Ger- 
man the accusative; and Latin the 
ablative case in the absolute construc- 
tion. It is, then, the idea and not the 
form which determines the construc- 
tion. I have discovered little diffi- 
culty in teaching the phrase when I 
use this method. 

By way of summary, it has been 
my personal experience over eighteen 
years of teaching in secondary schools 
and in college that we do not gain 
anything essentially by postponing 
these so-called difficult constructions; 
we merely waste time. Thus I have 
to disagree with the promised results 
of the Classical Investigation. Further, 
my students who are now themselves 
teaching, and who were in their high- 
school day s brought up on the current 
dilatory textbooks, have made the 
same discovery for themselves. By 
teaching principles, and by doing so 
in the beginning year, they get along 
faster and more efficiently than by 
using the methods sanctified by the 
Report of the Classical Investigation, 
valuable as that has been in the field 
of Latin instruction generally. These 
facts, coupled with our obviously 
changed emphases and curricula, lead 
me inescapably to the conviction that 
we need to re-evaluate our whole in- 
structional set-up again, to re-investi- 
gate, and quite probably to re-align 
our thinking and our teaching of 
Latin. 

Peres tees 
EARLY OCCURRENCES OF 
“THE WEAK(ER) SEX” 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


N Divinae Institutiones v, 13, Lac- 

tantius thus expresses his admira- 
tion for the bravery shown by women 
martyrs: 

“Ecce sexus infirmus et fragilis aetas 
dilacerari se toto corpore urique per- 
petitur, non necessitate, quia licet vi- 
tare si velint, sed voluntate quia con- 
fidunt Deo.” 

The way in which Lactantius used 
“sexus infirmus” suggests that it was 
a rather common expression, like our 
“weaker sex.” <A different adjective, 


in the comparative degree, was em- 
ployed by Claudian, Carmina Minora 
Xvil, 17-18: 
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Ast illi duplices in nodum colligit 
ulnas 
cautior in sexu debiliore labor. 
Women are not infrequently re- 
ferred to as weak, but what are the 
earliest uses of the expressions “sexus 
infirmus” and “sexus debilior”? Does 
Greek offer any exact equivalents? 
It may be added that in England 
it was once common to call women 
“the weak(er) vessels.” John Lyly, 
Sapho and Phao (1584), 1, iv, 28, puts 
these words into the mouth of a 
woman: “I cannot but oftentimes 
smile to my selfe, to heare men call 
vs weake vesselles.” Shakespeare reg- 
ularly uses the comparative degree of 
the adjective, as in Romeo and Juliet, 
oe Women, being the 
weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the 
wall.” 


es = 
. bess CS 


ANY QUESTIONS? 

Readers who plan to attend the 
Latin Institute at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, on June 21-23, are in- 
vited to send in questions on the 
teaching of Latin, to be answered by 
a panel of “experts” at that meeting. 

we5he esi 


LATIN AND WOMEN 


By A. M. Wiruers 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


N ASSERTING that the study of 

geometry and Latin is for women 
a waste of time better devoted to the 
psychology, biology, and sociology of 
marriage, child-rearing, and the care 
and feeding of husbands, Dr. A. E. 
Wiggam (The Leader, Lexington, 
Kentucky, July 13, 1949) has gone 
counter to a large body of expert 
opinion. 

I shall not speak for geometry, ex- 
cept to say that it and Latin are to a 
considerable extent related disciplines, 
and that they should therefore make 
common cause against the enemies, 
here represented by Dr. Wiggam, of 
educational breadth and depth for half 
of humanity. 

As for Latin, Dr. Wiggam should 
know that hardly a single graduate 
professor of E nglish i in any of our uni- 
versities will agree with him. These 
men and women, with their especially 
accurate perspectives on English, con- 
cur in insisting that Latin is an in- 
dispensable adjunct to English study 
in the high schools; and ‘everybody 
knows, or should know, that knowi- 
edge of our language is our prime 
educational essential. Either Dr. Wig- 
gam does not believe in a strong gen- 
eral education for women, or he is 
ignorant of the rewards of Latin in 
the promotion of sound practices in 
our speech. I think the latter al- 








ternative is not probable, as he evi- 
dently (to judge of his writing 
facility) came under that discipline 
himself. 

The most disagreeable of men from 
my point of view are those who at- 
tempt to lay down laws defining 
precise and unalterable place for 
women in the home and in the world. 
I have seen this type operating disas- 
trously in the case of a university 
president who prescribed for many 
years the content and management of 
a so-called Department of Art that 
was nothing but a sorry handmaid to 
Home Economics. It devoted itself 
to cutting out pictures from papers, 
making nightgown frills, painting 
shoe-trees, and helping to provide 
tasty and expensive dinners for admin- 
istrative stomachs. 

A Dean of Education in the same 
institution remarked that men would 
have nothing to do with women if 
they could not impose on them. To 
him that was the divinely appointed 
order. 

Who am I to assert that half the 
race shall live and think so and so? 
And who, especially, am I to dog- 
matize that women shall receive a 
training inferior to that of men in all 
that makes for the development of 
powers of reasoning dependent upon 
adequate language equipment? 

eiheeiie 


MACARIA’S “NEOPRENE” 
By Epwarp C. Ecuots 
University of Alabama 


HE FINE. classical education 

dispensed on the Continent is 
everywhere apparent in the collected 
poems of Angus MacAria. Such lusty 
lvrics from his Comedy of Eros as 
“Exekias Saw the Wheel” and “Let 
Us Be Ge” led inevitably to his being 
tagged the Caledonian (sic) Boar, an 
appellation soon altered by the opposi- 
tion, the rather disloyal opposition, to 
the sic Caledonian Bore. This paper 
proposes to consider only two lines 
(117321-2) from “The Last Time I 
Saw Paros” 

The frustrate spleen of Neoprene 

Was felt o’er all the land. 

One year after this poem appeared 
—it is assumed that it must have taken 
approximately that long to read that 
far—a retired Colonel of Chemical 
Warfare, devoting his somewhat 
lengthy decline to Plutarch, called at- 
tention to a pertinent and_ parallel 
passage from the Life of Pyrrhus (iii, 
4), which may have influenced Mac- 
Aria to some degree: “People of a 
splenetic habit believed that he cured 
their ailment; he would sacrifice a 
white cock, and, while the patient 
lay flat on his back, would press gent- 
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ly with his right foot against the 
spleen.” This information was _ re- 
ceived with considerable _ stolidity, 
evoking a single query from an old 
lady in New Jersey, asking for the 
present address of Dr. Pyrrhus, who, 
she assumed, must be living in Cali- 
fornia. She was dissuaded from go- 
ing West with her crate of white 
roosters and recalcitrant organ, and 
referred to the local Tuesday Clinic. 
So much for the continuing power of 
the classics. 

Curiously Neoprene seems to have 
passed unnoted, though she is surely 
less well known than the pluperfect 
active of phero. To clear up the 
matter once and for all, Neoprene was 
a stunning water-nymph, the colorful 
daughter of Mauve and Pallid, who, 
for her beauty, was relentlessly pur- 
sued by Zeus in the disarming guise 
of a bundle of wet-wash. Their tryst 
discovered, Neoprene was turned by 
the vengeful Hera into an unlimited 
supply of plastic yard-goods, which, 
out of respect for the unfortunate 
nymph, was made 100% waterproof. 
Her frustration is “felt o’er all the 
land” whenever plastic raincoats be- 
come unbendingly — stiff in cold 
weather. 

eS te eh ie 
THE APPLES OF 
THE HESPERIDES 
A Dramatic Sketch 
By W. M. Huciti 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 


(Author’s note: In the following 
plot the Hesperides are assumed to 
be unrelated to Atlas, as in the older 
tradition of Hesiod, and not the 
daughters of Atlas, as in Diodorus and 
Servius; indeed, the details of the 
myth vary considerably in different 
sources. ) ; ; 

Dramatis Personae 
Atlas 

Hercules 

First Hesperid 
Second Hesperid 
Third Hesperid 

The setting is a mountainous waste 
in northwestern Africa. Atlas is seen 
in solitary discontent, grumbling 
about the burden of the heavens, 
which he alone must carry. For prac- 
tical purposes, the actor who plays 
the part of Atlas may balance on his 
shoulders a blue beach ball on which 
may be pasted pieces of white paper 
and star-shaped pieces of gold paper 
to represent clouds and stars. 

Scene I 


Atlas. (He is stooped, and shows 


every evidence of ennui and fatigue. 
His words are spoken slowly, and 
broken with deep sighs and groans. ) 
Ah, me miserum! me miserum! .. . 





(A pause of some seconds) . . . Quam 
grave est caelum! Quam crudeles sunt 
di superi, qui mihi hoc onus im- 
posuerunt. Quam securi edunt et 
bibunt et dormiunt in caelo nec 
me respiciunt. Quam libenter ignavos 
istos in mare deicerem, si possem. Non 
tamen possum, sed hic sto in per- 
petuum, quod luppiter me vicit. Vae 
mihi victo! ... (An interval of some 
seconds. Sighs, groans, then a curse.) 

Male sit lovi, male dis omnibus. 
qui me opprimant! . . . Ah, me mis- 
erum! (A noise is heard, of Hercules 
approaching.) . . . Sed strepitum audio. 
Aliquis saxa offendit. Credo hominem 
appropinquare . (Louder) Quis 
venit? 

(Enter Hercules, trudging slowly 
and heavily and wearily, as over un- 
even rock ground. He is dressed as 
usual in a plain lion-skin, and carries 
a heavy club with knotty protuber- 
ances at one end. If lions are not 
common in the neighborhood in 
which the play is being produced, 
the costume of Hercules may be 
improvised from a coon-skin or a 
goat-skin or the pelt of any capillifer. 
“Pro cute pellem.” ) 

Hercules (In surprise, and seeing no 
one yet.) Num vocem hominis audivi? 
Num homo in his saxis vivere potest? 
Non omnino potest. Leonem fuisse 
credo sive lupum. Has feras terrebo. 
Abite, leones! Abite, lupi! Ego vos 
necabo. Hercules sum! 

Atlas (Chuckling to himself.) Hem! 
Hercules est, iste homo magnus et 
stultus. Magnum corpus habet sed 
mentem parvam. (Louder) Salve, 
Hercules! (To himself) Ei verba 
dabo. Eum facile ludam. (Louder) 
Salve, Hercules! 

Hercules (He looks all around in 
search of the speaker without seeing 
him.) Quis loquitur? Ubi es? Utrum 
homo an deus es? Quisquis es, te 
ostende. Neminem timeo; Hercules 
sum. 

Atlas (Louder ). Huc specta, Hercules, 
sub hoc onus. Atlantem suspice. Ego 
sum gigas. Caelum sustineo. 
Hercules. Mehercule! Satis alte non 
suspexi. Quantum hominem! Quam 
validum! Salve, Atlas. 

Atlas. Quid petis hic, Hercules? Cur 
ad haec saxa venisti? Num ex via 
erravisti? 

Hercules. Per multas vias frustra er- 
ravi. Mala aurea Hesperidum peto. 
Magister meus, rex crudelis, flagitat 
ea, quae invenire non possum. Multa 
mala in multis locis vidi sed nusquam 
mala aurea. Scisne ubi sint, Atlas? 
Vidistine umquam mala aurea? 
Atlas. Noli porro maledicere, Her- 
cules; sane ea quondam vidi, sed longe 
ab hoc loco in horto Hesperidum. 
Magnus draco ea custodit. Nemo 
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audet ei appropinquare, sed Hesper- 
ides sunt amicae meae. Hae fortasse 
mihi pauca mala dabunt. Opus tamen 
adhuc me detinet. Si discessero, cae- 
lum cadet omnesque di immortales 
interficientur. 

Hercules. Noli timere. Ego homo 
sum validus. Si tu caelum sustinere 
potes, ego idem possum. Si tu mala 
aurea mihi petes, ego locum tuum 
capiam, caelumque sustinebo. 

Atlas. Ego volo, sed necesse est tibi 
stare immotum et tranquillum. Noli 
deis nocere. Nunc, si vis, locos mu- 
temus. 

(With much grunting and groan- 
ing and comic effort, the heavens are 
shifted from the shoulders of Atlas to 
those of Hercules. ) 

Atlas. Utere cura! 
Hercules. Cura utor. 
Atlas. Cave ne caelum demittas! 


Hercules. Manibus ambabus teneo. 
Atlas. Bene; nunc hic mane, dum 
redeam. 

Hercules. Redi celeriter. Hoc cae- 


lum est grave. 
Atlas. Id mihi experto dicis, sed noli 
animum demittere. Gratias tibi ago. 
Nunc mala lecturus abeo. Vale. 
(The curtain falls for a few mo- 
inents to represent the time taken by 
Atlas to go and get the apples and re- 
turn. Presently the curtain rises to 
show him returning accompanied by 
three beautiful maidens, each of whom 
carries a golden apple—an orange— 
and casts flattering glances of admir- 
ation upon the handsome giant. Atlas 
carries himself proudly. Each maiden 
is simply but tastefully dressed in a 
white tunic. Each wears a silk scarf 
of different color—red, blue or green, 
and saffron yellow —around _ her 
shoulders. ) 





Scene II 


First Hesperid. Gaudeo, Atlas, quod 


in hortum nostrum pervenisti. Spero 
te rursus venturum esse. 
Atlas. Ego quoque spero. Numquam 


antea puellas tam pulchras vidi. Sed 
homo quidam me exspectat. Mihi 
date mala aurea. 

Second Hesperid. Qui homo te ex- 
spectat? Quid malis facies? 

Atlas. Hercules me exspectat. Ei mala 


dabo. Homo miser pro me caelum 
sustinet. Puto eum iamdudum esse 
fatigatum. 


Third Hesperid. Ubi est Hercules? 
Audivi virum esse validum. Viros 
validos amo. Non tamen credo quem- 
quam virum caelum sustinere posse. 
Atlas. Ecce homo! Istum_ videtis 
caput paene ad terram inclinantem. 
Homo miser onus vix sustinere potest. 
Audite! Clamitat. 
(Hercules, almost bent 
sighs, groans, and curses. ) 
Hercules. Male sit Atlanti, qui tam 


double, 
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Stultus eram, 
Numquam 


diu absens moretur. 
quod onus eius excepi. 
redibit, neque mala aurea feret. Hoc 
onus me necat. 


First Hesperid. 


Miseri hominis me 
miseret. Mala ei demus. Sitim for- 
tasse levabunt. 
Second Hesperid. 
Hercules. Haec cape et ede. 
tibi addent. 

Hercules. Qui estis, qui mihi tam 
dulce loquimini? Quomodo mala 
capere possum, qui tot mala iam 
habeo? Manibus ambabus hoc onus 
sustineo tam sacrum... (He straight- 
ens up a little and catches sight of 
the Hesperides. ) Hem! Tres 
puellas pulchras video, tam graciles et 
tormosas quam numquam antea vidi. 
Unde venistis, puellae aureae? Ubi 
reliquistis istum ignavum Atlantem? 
Third Hesperid. Hic nobiscum est 
Atlas, vir fortis et validus. Viros 
validos amo, sed credo te esse etiam 
validiorem quam Atlantem, quod cae- 
lum. sustines. 

Atlas. Nugas dicis. Miser iste paul- 
isper solum caelum sustinuit et vix iam 
stare potest. Multos annos ego idem 
onus sustinui nec graviter ferebam. 
First Hesperid. Potesne tu quoque 
caelum sustinere, Atlas? Credo solum 
quod oculis ipsa video. Hodie unum 
iam miraculum vidi. Raro duo uno 
die fiunt. Cave ne in periculum te 
mittas. 


Atlas. 


Mala tibi ferimus, 
Vim 


Bono animo esto. Nullum est 
periculum. Onus meum mihi redde, 
Hercules. Caelum te opprimit. Ego 
melius feram. 

(The exchange is made once more 
with somewhat more haste than be- 
fore, because Hercules is eager to get 
rid of the burden and Atlas is eager 
to show the maidens that he can take 
it. ) 

Atlas. Spectate nunc, O amicae, virum 
re vera validum. (Then, with 
less spirit). . . . Sed onus non levius 
est quam antea, neque ego sum sapien- 
tior. Hoc oblitus sum. 

Hercules. Vale, Atlas. Tibi gratias 
ago. Mala aurea beneficio tuo habeo, 
et amicas tuas admiror. Venite, dulces 
puellae, ad agros viridiores eamus. 
Hesperides Ommnes. Vale, Atlas! Viros 
validos semper amamus. Veni iterum 
ad hortum nostrum, cum non eris 
occupatus. 

(Exeunt Hesperides et Hercules.) 
Peres less 


ANCIENT BE-BOP 


By Lituian B. LAWLER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
E ARE told by serious students 
of the weirder manifestations of 
modern music that one of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of what is known 
as “Be-Bop” is a sort of chattering re- 
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citative of unintelligible syllables, ut- 
tered by a person who leaps to his feet 
as if inspired, and “sings” to the music. 
The syllables, while actually meaning- 
less, are said to be intended as an ap- 
proximation of the sound of musical 
instruments. 

The use of such vocal symbols to 
represent instruments is very old. We 
are all familiar with the Gilbertian 
“tantantara zing boom” and _ similar 
examples from modern times. And 
it is No surprise to any student of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan to find that the in- 
spiration for the phenomenon prob- 
ably came to the two famous Victor- 
ians from their literary progenitor, 
the comic poet Aristophanes. 

Back in the fifth century B. C., 
Aristophanes on several occasions had 
an actor or the chorus use the unin- 
telligible word tenellos or tenella in 
connotations which show that he 
thought it imitated the twang of a 
string on a musical instrument. It was 
used particularly in connection with 
victory songs or processions (Acharn- 
ians 1227-1233; Birds 1764; cf. Knights 
276). The word, however, was not 
original with Aristophanes. The schol- 
iast on Pindar’s ninth Olympic Ode, 
1-4, tells us that it was used by the 
seventh-century poet Archilochus, in 
the absence of music, to accompany a 
victory song in honor of Heracles; and 
apparently its use became traditional 
in victory odes. The lexicographer 
Hesychius gives us the alternative 
forms teveblos and tenebla. 

Similarly, Aristophanes used the 
made-up word threttanelo to imitate a 
lyre in songs to accompany dancing, 
in Plutus 290 and 296. The scholiast 
on this passage tells us that Aristo- 
phanes derived the onomatopoetic 
word from Philoxenus of Cythera, a 
“new” dithyrambic poet of the fifth- 
fourth century, who used it in his 
Cyclops or Galatea. 

The flamboyant, muc h-repeated 
phlattothrat of Frogs 1286-1296 has 
been taken by some scholars as merely 
a parody of a bombastic, flighty lit- 
erary stvle; however, most students of 
the play regard it rather as a vocal 
imitation of the strings of a lyre, 
struck sharply. Like tenellos and 
threttanelo, the word is itself mean- 
ingless. 

Aristophanes was fond also of using 
rather startling onomatopoetic words 
in other connections. His play Birds, 
for instance, is full of bird-sounds like 
torotix (266), lililix (262), titititina 
(315), tiotinx (738), epopoi (59), and 
even the rather surprising kikkabau 
(261); and his Frogs contains, among 
other examples, the world-famous 
croaking chorus (209-269), with its 
reiterated “brekekekex koax koax.” 





The half-frenzied “be-bop” addict 
of 1951, uttering his strange mouthings 
to ultra-modernistic music, would per- 
haps be startled to hear his form of 
self-expression coupled with that of 
a Greek playwright of some 2400 
years ago. Perhaps the true explan- 
ation is that the imitative urge in both 
cases is eternal, and essentially human. 
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Puella Romana: Latin Reader for Be- 
ginners. By Stanford M. Miller. 
Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1949. Pp. iv plus 24. $1.00. 

In the Preface of this little book, 
the author states his purpose as two- 
fold: (1) to present the Latin lan- 
guage to the uninitiated student, and 
(2) to orient the student to the Ro- 
man world. The Latin reading ma- 
terial consists of sixteen brief sections, 
the first four of which are in the form 
of a conversation between a little 
Roman girl and her father, who live 
on a farm near the Appian Way and 
who make a visit to Rome. The re- 
maining sections are narrative in form 
and are entitled, respectively: “Ro- 
ma,” “Servi,” “Montes Romae,” 
“Forum Romanum, “Templum Ves- 
tae,” “Vestes Romanae,” “Toga Vir- 
ilis,” “Circus Maximus et Colosseum,’ 
“Domus Romana,” “Schola,” ‘“Tem- 
pla,” and “Nomina Romana.” 

In spite of the variety of subjects 
discussed, the number of different 
words employed is surprisingly small, 
if the general vocabulary can be de- 
pended upon for completeness. Fur- 
thermore, the sentences are all of sim- 
ple construction, and there is no at- 
tempt to teach grammar in any formal 
way. There are, however, under the 
headings “Notes” and “Reference Ta- 
bles,” some simple explanations for 
the benefit of anyone who might be 
curious about the fact that the same 
word may appear in variant forms in 
the reading sections. The author 
recommends that eny formal study of 
grammar be postponed until the ‘stu- 
dent later takes up his regular Latin 
textbook. 

This little book would be especially 
useful as an introductory unit in 
school or college classes which use a 
beginner’s textbook of the grammar- 
translation type. It would also prove 
useful as a supplementary reader to 
accompany beginners’ textbooks of 
the reading-grammar type. 

—W.L.C. 

Course of Study in Latin (Bulletin 
244). By Franklin B. Krauss, Juanita 
M. Downes, Ellis A. Schnabel, Mary 
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FE. Van Divort. Harrisburg: De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
1950. Pp. vill plus 85. 

The document under review was 
prepared by a four-teacher commit- 
tee, the chairman of which was Dr. 
Franklin B. Krauss of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The materials 
are designed to give the inexperienced 
teacher the sort of help he needs to 
see his job “and see it whole,” and to 
stimulate even the most experienced 
teacher to re-examine his classroom 
activities in relation to the educational 
philosophy upon w hich they are sup- 
posed to be based. 

The objectives of the Course are 
divided into two categories: General 
(sociological) and Specific (linguistic 
and literary). Two notable features 
of the Course are the division of the 
programs not on the basis of school 
vears but on the basis of three Levels 
of Achievement: Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced; and the fur- 
ther division of the materials on each 
Level into two interrelated depart- 
ments: Content and Procedure. 

Most of the detailed recommenda- 
tions as to classroom activities seem 
to be well considered and practicable, 
especially those on the Beginning and 
Intermediate Levels. On the Ad- 
vanced Level, the committee’s recom- 
mendation that approximately one— 
fifth of the total time for the Prose 
Unit and for the Poetry Unit be de- 
voted to “Latin Writing” (pp. 34, 
40-41) seems to this reviewer to be 
unjustifiable, especially since these 
Units offer programs already full of 
obviously more rewarding activities. 
Furthermore, it is to be hoped that 
teachers will disregard the recommen- 
dation as to the total amount of read- 
ing (page 33) and will take to heart 
the following statement to be found 
on that same page: “For profitable 
reading, the number of lines is not 
so important as thorough comprehen- 
sion of the author’s thought.” The 
section on Testing (pp. 53-66) is a 
very valuable feature of the Course. 

Two full-page illustrations and a 
significant cover drawing further en- 
hance the attractiveness of this neatly 
printed and well organized syllabus. 

—W.L.C. 
Excavations at Olynthus. Part XIII- 

Vases Found in 1934 and 1938. By 

David M. Robinson. Baltimore: 

The Johns Hopkins Press; London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege; Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 1950. Pp. xix plus 

461; 267 plates plus frontispiece. 

$25 00, 

This which 


monumental volume, 


Professor Robinson customarily refers 
“thirteenth Olynthiac,” is a 


to as his 





fitting successor to the earlier pub- 
lished reports in the Olynthus series. 
Actually, it is a supplement to the 
fifth volume in that series, which dealt 
with the vases found in the campaigns 
of 1928 and 1931. 

In the preface, Professor Robinson 
tells of some of the vicissitudes of the 
war years, and their effect upon the 
finds from Olynthus. Happily, how- 
ever, he reports that much of the 
damage has been repaired, and that 
many of the objects are now on dis- 
play in Saloniki. 

After an “Introduction and Sum- 
mary” (pp. 1-44), there ensue twenty- 
six other chapters, each dealing with 

particular category of vases—Pre- 
Persian pottery, early non-Attic and 
Attic black-figured pottery, etc. 
Among the groups there is wide var- 
iety; one chapter, for example, is on 
feeding cups, one on plemochoae and 
cothons, one on “dumb-bell” com- 
posite vases, etc. Within each group 
every specimen found is described 
and dated; there are cross references 
to the plates at the end of the volume. 

Particularly interesting among the 
finds are several black-figured Pan- 
athenaic amphoras (Nos. 11-14), 
“showing that the Olynthians took 
part in the Panathenaic games and 
brought home the prize vases to dec- 
orate their homes” (p. 9); a leeythus 
with a Nike, in the style of the Bow- 
dein Painter (No. 81); a leeythus with 
reliefs of the story of Itys and Procne 

(No. 82); and a bell crater (No. 27) 
—— connected with the story of 
Heracles and the Argonauts. There 
isa rich array of plain household ware 
from the end of the fifth and the 
first half of the fourth century B. C.; 
also, there are hundreds of miniature 
vases, suggesting perhaps meals made 
up of many small courses and drinks. 
Not a fragment found dates after 348 
B. C., the vear of the destruction of 
Olynthus by Philip. Three new paint- 
ers are established as Olynthian, in ad- 
dition to three formerly so identified. 

Students of archaeology owe much 

Professor Robinson for the mag- 
nificent contribution of this volume. 
—L. B. L. 

The Ancient World. Vol. I: Em- 
pires and City-States of the Ancient 

Orient and Greece Before 334 B. C.; 


Vol. Il: The World Empires— 
Alexander and the Romans After 
334 B. C. By Joseph Ward Swain. 


New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xx plus 578; xiv plus 658. $4.00 
each volume. 

These two volumes form an im- 
pressive opening to the twenty-vol- 
ume Harper Historical Series, of 
which they are the tenth and eleventh 
to appear since its inception in 1935. 
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Carrying the known story of the Oc- 
cident from “The Coming of Man” 
and “The Neolithic Revolution” 
through “The Ancient Orient” and 
“The Greek City-States” in the first 
volume and, in the second, “The Hell- 
enistic World” and the rise and fall 
of Rome through Justinian (527-565 ), 
they form as complete an introduction 
to the civilizations on which our own 
is built as could be asked for in the 
allotted space. Though the narrative 
is necessarily based on a running ac- 
count of military and political events, 
the author has been generous and skill- 
ful in clothing the bones of history 
with the living flesh of religion, eco- 
nomics, the arts, and all the other 
aspects of human society that enter 
into the modern study of history. 
Each of these is presented as an in- 
tegral part of the whole, their inter- 
actions being always kept in view; 
nor does one ever feel that undue 
stress is being laid on any one of them. 

The organization of this complex 
mass of material is excellent in its 
clarity of outline and detail. That 
confusion and vagueness occasionally 
obtrude may perhaps be attributed to 
the vastness of the enterprise. For 
example, especially in the first vol- 
ume, parallel chronological tables 
would have clarified the relationships 
among the various overlapping civil- 
izations described (there are many 
good individual genealogical and con- 
sular tables); and more frequent page 
cross-references are needed, especially 
as the Indices, though full, are not 
complete. Again, broad value judg- 
ments are couched in general terms 
without | sufficient supporting evi- 
dence, e.g. on the literary value of 
Caesar’s Commentaries (Il, 400); and 
in discussions of literature, as in the 
case of the Greek historians (1, 492- 
497), the reader is not always warned 
that many of the books listed and 
even analy zed are no longer extant. 

Of prime importance for the suc- 
cess of the work is the freshness with 
which Professor Swain approaches his 
task. The style is always readable: 
vivid and modern, it can become pow- 
erful and stirring, and is never averse 
to sly touches of humor. Nor is the 
author afraid of taking a_ personal 
stand on disputed questions, though 
one may at times feel that he is too 
sweeping: see, e.g., his judgments on 
Demosthenes (I, 537), on Menander 
(II, 64), and on Livia (II, 356). Fur- 
thermore, he does not limit himself to 
giving facts; he interprets as well, with 
frequent apposite comparisons be- 
tween the ancient and the modern 
world that make the past understand- 
able and real. 

As for the author’s scholarship (he 
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is Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois), it is extensive—the 
bibliographies, for example, are full, 
up-to-date, and informative—and gen- 
erally trustworthy, though there are 
slips. Thus Sappho is called “the first 
and only woman among the Greek 
poets” (1, 344); the Greek word sema 
is said to mean “prison” (I, 336); 
Cicero is asserted to have “spent three 
years as proquaestor in Sicily” (II, 
308). Roman praenomina are some- 
times abbreviated, sometimes given in 
full; it is especially disturbing to read 
of G. Claudius and G. Cato (II, 174- 
177), though these may be misprints. 
Of these, by the way, there is a goodly 
number, most of them in foreign 
words; the most serious are a wrong 
page reference (II, 454 and the Index 
s.v. “Vergil”: “p. 356° should read 
“p. 355°) and a reference to Xeno- 
phon as “Xenopleon” (II, 217). 

Mention of one further defect and 
two excellent features may close this 
account of what is at the same time 
a sound basic text, a good reference 
book, and a well-told, thrilling story. 
The defect is the absence of any 
guide to the pronunciation of the 
countless foreign names The com- 
mendations go first to the numerous 
excellent maps and clear reproduc- 
tions of ancient works of art that 
illuminate the text, and second to an 
important innovation: the inclusion, 
as chapter appendices, of brief bi- 
ographical and appreciative studies of 
outstanding modern historians. The 
student who is thus introduced to the 
personalities and achievements of men 
such as Sir Henry Rawlinson, James 
Henry Breasted, Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann, Tenney Frank, and 
Ernest Renan, comes away with a 
deeper understanding of what history 
is and of what its study can mean. 


—kK. G. 
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The University of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference has come 
to be an outstanding event upon the 
spring educational calendar. The 1950 

Conference drew an attendance of ap- 
proximately 400, from twenty-eight 
states, Canada, and England. The 
1951 Conference will be held April 
26-28, at Lexington. The theme will 
be * ‘Languages are the Pedigrees of 
Nations.” More than one hundred 


scholars and teachers will read papers, 
both academic and pedagogical, in 
sectional meetings devoted to the 
classical languages, the modern lan- 


guages, 


Biblical and patristic lan- 





guages, comparative literature, the 
teaching of Latin, and the teaching 
of modern languages. Programs may 
be obtained from the Director, Pro- 
fessor Jonah W. D. Skiles, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 29. 

Eta Sigma Phi will sponsor on a 
national scale in 1951 its sixth annual 
Essay Contest, and a Greek Transla- 
tion Contest, with money prizes again 
supplied through the generosity of an 
anonymous donor. The Essay Con- 
test is open to undergraduates pursu- 
ing this year a course in Greek or 
Latin at an — American col- 
lege or university. Papers must be 
original, typed, and limited to a max- 
imum of 2250 words; they must be 
submitted to the Executive Secretary, 
Professor W. C. Korfmacher, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis 8, Mo., 
not later than March 15, 1951. The 
topic is: “Democratic Ideals in Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration.” The Greek Trans- 
lation Contest will be held in all par- 
ticipating schools for two hours on 


March 15, 1951. Professor Korf- 
macher will furnish details. 
Among the state and regional “Latin 


letters” received are the University of 
Kentucky Classics News-Letter; the 
Lanterna of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; News and Views for lowa 
Latin Teachers; the Idaho Language 
Teachers’ Forum; the Texas Latin 
Leaflet; and the Bulletin of the Penn- 
svlvania State Association of Classi- 
cal Teachers. All of these contain 
interesting and useful material for 
teachers of the classics. 

“On Learning Modern Languages,” 
by A. M. Withers, published in The 
Modern Language Journal for Octo- 
ber, 1950, pp. 475-477, emphasizes the 
— frequently-reiterated theme, 

“We need to get behind English and 
Latin . . . in the sec. ndary schools.” 
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Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamp3, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
The American Classical League 
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Service Bureau is offering for the 

calendar year 1951 a placement serv- 

ice for teachers of Latin and Greek. 

For details see the December issue of 

Tue CLassicaL OutTLook, page 28. 

The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 
FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
7. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 156 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 
(From Tue CtassicaL OutrLooKk 
for February, 1945). 20¢ 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


w 
w 


Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
Program. 5¢ 
422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 


15¢ 
sor. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10¢ 


566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

621. “Cupid and Psyche” 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 
utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 
20€ 

653. Pomona: 


in Living 
boys. 15 min- 


A Puppet Play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 


20¢ 
654. Persephone: A Puppet Play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 


stage play. 
minutes. 25¢ 


girls, 3 boys. 20 
VALENTINE CARDS 

C. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 

M. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00. 

POSTCARDS 

Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Holi- 
day!”) are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of = 
vear. The ‘design, in green ink, 
taken from Columbus’ drawi ing of one 
of his own ships. No envelopes. Can 
be sent through the mail for a one- 
cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a packet 
of ten cards. 


500. 


Nw 
* 
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426. 


. Exitium Caesaris. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


Mimeographs 

A Latin play. 
25¢ 

Suggestion for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 
Julius Caesar. 
sical comedy” in 
15¢ 


An amusing “mu- 
three scenes. 


. Suggestions for Celebrating the 


Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 


EASTER 
Mimeographs 
Parts of a 
Latin from the 
10¢ 


Liturgical Play in 
Tenth Century. 
An Easter Pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following mimeographs recently pub- 
lished or revised: 


339. 


657. 


658. 


660. 


661. 


662. 


663. 


664. 


665. 


666. 





A List of Latin Games. Revised 
October 1, 1950. 10¢ 
A List of Roman Consuls from 
B. C. to 43 B. C. and Some 
Important Events in Each Con- 
sulship. 10¢ 
Official Initiation Ceremony of 
the Junior Classical League. By 
Ruth Slater and Louise Foster. 
15¢ 
The Twilight of the Gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
A Latin Story Selected from the 
Vulgate and Edited with Vocab- 
ulary and Notes by Sister Mary 
Donald, B. V. M. 15¢; In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more, 10¢ each. 
A List of Historical Novels Deal- 
ing with Classical Themes. Books 
reported out of print on March 
1, 1950, are indicated by an aster- 
isk. 20¢ 
Various Ways of Giving Pupils 
Practice in Saying Latin. 5¢ 
Various Ways of Giving Pupils 
Practice in Writing Latin. Sug- 
gests substitutes for or supple- 
ments to the traditional English- 
to-Latin translations. 5¢ 
Some Important Political and So- 
cial Changes in the Roman Em- 
pire from 14 to 337 A. D. 5¢ 


School and Community Publi- 
city. A teacher’s manual pre- 


pared by Pauline E. Burton, 


Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Ameri- 
20¢ 


can Classical League. 
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The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published: 


89. 


go. 


183. 


210. 


te 
ww 


ww 
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263. 


204. 


300. 


343- 


361. 


382. 


426. 





. Exitium Caesaris. 


. The Banquet. 


PLAYS IN LATIN 
Mimeographs 


Bona Dea. 3 girls; several extra 
characters, all girls. For young 
pupils. The goddess helps a poor 
mother and child on her festival 
night. 15¢ 


Cordelia. 7 girls. For young pu- 
pils. The story of a small tom- 
boy who dislikes being a girl. 
Much action. 15¢ 


Vacuum. 5 girls, 3 boys. A farce, 
made up entirely of famous Lat- 
in quotations. 10¢ 


Two Short Latin Plays Based 
upon Ovid. 20¢ 


Two Latin Playlets. One, “Quo- 
modo Amici Deligendi Sunt,” 
uses 2 girls; the other, “De Vir- 
tute et Clementia,” uses 9 charac- 
ters. The latter deals with how 
Queen Phillippa begged the lives 
of six men of Calais from King 
Edward. 15¢ 

The Beleaguered Camp. 16 boys, 
extra characters. Based on Gallic 
War V, 24-52. 20¢ 


12 boys, 1 girl, 
The 


and 


several extra characters. 
conspiracy against Caesar, 
his assassination. 25¢ 


. Some Suggestions for an Easter 


Program. Many characters. The 
story of the Resurrection, in the 
form of a Latin pageant. 10¢ 


A Roman Birthday. Many char- 
acters. A Latin pageant, showing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a 
boy’s coming of age. 15¢ 
Officium Stellae. Many charac- 
ters. A_ liturgical play suitable 
for presentation at Christmas 
time. 10¢ 


A Roman Evening with a Cicero 
Class. 4 boys, 2 girls, extra char- 
acters. Deals with Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. 1o¢ 

Julia. Many characters. A little 
Roman girl is captured by pi- 
rates, and later ransomed. 20¢ 
Ludus Romanus. 14 boys. A scene 
in a Roman school. 20¢ 
Saturnalia. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The election of a 
“King of the Saturnalia” in a 
Roman household. 15¢ 


An Easter Pageant in Latin. 17 
characters, 1 reader. Eight tab- 
leaux, with readings from the 
Vulgate. Directions for staging, 
costumes, and music. 20¢ 


6 boys. Caesar’s 
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Helvetian war is discussed at the 
dinner table, and one of the 
guests is called away for active 


service. 10¢ 
497. History in Reverse, or Historia 
Mutata. Many characters. Ro- 


man children try to study Eng- 
lish. A farce. 15¢ 


502. The Bore. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The poet Horace 
tries to escape from a persistent 
and talkative pest. 15¢ 


tw 


w 
— 


Horatius Adulescens. 4 boys, sev- 
eral extra characters. Horace is 
“hazed” when he first arrives in 
the university town of Athens. 
10¢ 


. Convivium. 10 boys. Horace and 
his friends have a merry time at 
a dinner party. 10¢ 


618. or Viae ad 
A Christmas play, 


16 or more boys, 


Frater Bestiarum, 
Sapientiam. 
with music. 
1 girl. 40¢ 


624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 
minutes. 10¢ 


The First Aviators — Daedalus 
and Icarus. A very short play, 
for first-year students. 2 boys. 
5 minutes. 5¢ 


634. 


Rubra Cuculla. An amusing ver- 
sion of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” in the form of a Latin 
playlet in three scenes. 2 boys, 3 
girls. 15 minutes. Taken from 
Tue Crassicat OurLook for Feb- 
ruary, 1948. I5¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let, in three scenes. 4 boys, 8 


girls, plus extras. 15 minutes. 20¢ 
STAGING AND 
COSTUMING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
Mimeographs 
63. Roman Dress. 25¢ 
119. How to Make a Roman Toga. 


15¢ 
171. How the Romans Dressed. Il- 
lustrated. 15¢ 
The Presentation of Simple Lat- 
in Plays in High School. 15¢ 
Dimensions for Greek Costumes. 
10¢ 


407. 


Directions for, Making the Cos- 
tume of a Roman Legionary 
Soldier. 50 
Article 

“On Giving Latin Plays.” Tue 
CrassicaL Ourtook for April, 1942. 
10¢ 

Send for free lists entitled “Plays in 
English,” “Other Performances,” and 
“Radio Programs.” 
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Renaissance Of Latin 


The Complete Latin Vocabulary for Presents 


Two new filmstrips (@ $2.00 each 
Virgil’s AENEID, Books I and II. * First Year: Gay Familiar Fables 
The Dove And The Ant 
The Little Red Hen 
The Bear And Two Men 
The Fox And The Raven 
.50 cents per copy; .40 cents for 50 or more The Poor Cobbler 
Goldilocks And The Three Bears 
* For First and Second Year 
Little Red Riding Hood (A play) 
The Golden Fish 


A handy 5/7 handbook with 95 pages. 


REV. CASIMIR F. KUSZYNSKI, Ph.D., S.T.L. 


1650 W. 17th Street By Bessie S. Ratusun, Omaha, Nebraska 
Chicago 8, Ill. RICHARD H. WALKER 
P. O. Box 327 


Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
























































Announcing 


The Catalogue of Visual Aids 


for the 
Civilization History Art Archaeology Literature 
of 
Greece, Rome, and the Ancient East 
compiled by the 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Dorothy Burr Thompson, Editor 


Complete information, with prices and sources of supply, of slides, films, 
film strips, periodicals, maps and charts, models and reproductions, pictures, 
bibliographies, indispensable to every teacher of the Classics. 
83 pages for 50 cents 
Distributed only 
by the 


American Classical League 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 























